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ARE OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS A FATLURE P 


Aaa discussion has been going on for some weeks past, in 

the columns of the Christian World, on the question which we 
have placed at the head of this brief article. Some of the writers 
produce strong and weighty arguments which go far to prove that 
Sunday schools do not make many members for the Churches, that 
the teaching is often poor, the discipline weak, and the general 
outcome unsatisfactory. Other disputants are equally vigorous in 
claiming that the Sunday school is one of the most beneficent and 
useful institutions in existence, and that the results already attained 
have had a marked and wonderful influence on the growth and pro- 
gress of the best life of the nation. 

We have naturally more sympathy with the optimists than the 
pessimists; but we are inclined to agree with those who, in this 
tempest of words, try to steer a middle course. We have had 
various opportunities of studying the kind of work done in con- 
nection with the group of Unitarian and Free Christian Sunday 
schools which this magazine mainly represents, and we can bear 
our testimony to the importance and worth of much of it: many 
teachers have thrown their-whole strength of mind and heart into the 
work ; and where this has taken place, no one, who did not make a 
trade of criticism, could have any fault to find. It matters little 
whether these teachers could properly be described as trained and 
cultivated, or whether they were young or old in years,—if they dd 
their best and gave of their best, the boys and girls placed under their 
care could not help growing in wisdom and goodness. 

It is because so many of us are thoughtless, indolent, and 
indifferent, without any ideal of our life and our work, that it becomes 
possible for the cynic to point the finger of scorn at what we are 
doing. If the real dignity and greatness of our moral and religious 
teaching impressed us, we would soon discover ways and means of 
correcting our errors and remedying our faults. To implant sublime 
truths in youthful minds, to fire young hearts with a burning 
enthusiasm for goodness, to mould life, to strengthen character, and 
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to bring home to the soul a reverent trust in God,—this is no 
easy task for anyone to attempt; and perhaps when we remember 
that those who are best able, on account of their age, education, and 
experience, to do this work, are often content to stand aloof, we may 
even wonder that the failure is not greater. 

To all who have seriously put their hand to the plough, we say: | 
Courage brother! courage sister! Press forward, look upward! 
Put your heart into your work, and failure, so far as you are 
personally concerned, is impossible. 


A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 


OME of you have read that part of the New Testament which 
contains what are called ‘“‘ The Epistles.” These were letters 
written, or believed to have been written, by some of the Christian 
Apostles, either to certain churches, or to certain persons connected with 
them. You will recollect that in the days when these were written there 
was no printing press as there is now. If I want to write something 
which I wish to be read by a great number of persons what I should 
do would be this. I should first write out on paper what I had to say, 
and then I should take this to the printer, and he would set up what | 
had written in type, such as you see in books, and then when this had 
been corrected he would print just as many copies as I might want, and 
these I should send by post to the various persons for whom they were 
intended. But at the time when these Epistles, or Letters, were written, 
this could not be done. Most of these are said to have been written by 
the Apostle Paul. What he did probably was to write his letter, and 
send it by some friend to one of the members of the particular church for 
which he intended it. Then it would be read at some church meeting, or 
perhaps it would be handed round to several of the members for them to 
read. The letter would be kept, and sometimes it would be copied, for 
there would be persons who would wish to keep by them, to show to their 
friends, the letter which the Great Apostle had taken the trouble to write, 
and to study his advice, and obey his precepts. The New Testament 
contains ten of these Epistles to Churches or bodies of men, attributed to 
St. Paul. Some of the things he wrote are of interest to all men to this 
very day, but when they were written, the writer had in his mind the 
persons to whom he was writing. He knew their circumstances, he 
knew the difficulties which beset them, he knew their particular failings, 
and made his advice suitable to their needs. When we read these 
Epistles, now-a-days, we have often to bear this in mind, because we 
can then get an explanation of some of the sayings which appear to us 
to want it. A great part of the Epistles is taken up with argument about 
the doctrines he thought right and those he thought to be wrong; but 
some portion, and that the most valuable, is devoted to exhorting his 
readers to live good, holy, and righteous lives, and the way they were to 
set about it. 

One of the letters was written to the Church at Rome, and is called 
“The Epistle to the Romans.”’ At that time the Roman Empire was at 
the height of its glory, but the Roman people were beginning to degene- 
rate. Their greatness had made them proud, cruel, harsh; their 
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prosperity had made them think too much of their pleasures, and vicious 
lives were being led by both rich and poor. There was a large amount. 
of wickedness and evil doing in what was then looked upon as the 
capital of the world. In the midst of all this vice, and idolatry, and 
wickedness, a little band of men and women, to whom this was abhorrent, 
had formed themselves into a church, to worship the one true God, and to 
follow the example of Jesus Christ. They were subject to persecution 
for their religion, and had often to undergo severe torture, and even 
death, for their faith. To this little church Paul wrote his letter. 

There is one part of this Epistle, I mean the 12th chapter, though 
Paul when he wrote did not divide his letters as we now see them, either 
by chapters or verses, which is well worth committing to memory. It 
. contains exhortations to righteousness, which it is good for us to bear in 
mind, and which would make us better men and women, better boys and 
girls, if we'carried them into practice. Among other things he told 
them to abhor everything evil, to be kindly in their disposition, to be 
patient in trouble. Then he remembered how they were persecuted by 
their Roman masters and brethren, and there came the strange advice 
‘“Bless them which persecute you: bless, and curse not.’’ Strange 
advice, | say. So hard it is to feel kindly towards those who are trying 
to do us harm! And yet Paul not only tells us to bless, and not to curse, 
but he refers to the subject again, for he tells us not to avenge ourselves 
because of the wrong done to us, but to leave that to God, who will do 
what is right, and he bids us feed our enemies if they are hungry, and 
give them drink if they are thirsty, for thus shall we really punish them. 
And then he sums it all up in the words 


Overcome ebil with goov. 


Paul had once himself been a persecutor. He had been in the 
Roman service, and in discharge of what he conceived to be his duty, he 
had thrown good Christian people into prison. He had seen their 
patience under oppression, he had witnessed their faith in God, he had 
perceived the influence which the teachings of Jesus had- had on them. 
It was their patience, faith, and love, which had converted Paul from a 
persecuting Roman soldier into a Christian Apostle, full of faith and love 
himself, and he now exhorts the little church at Rome to become 
conquerors of the evil in the midst of which they lived, by themselves 
being good, and living good lives. 

It must have seemed strange advice. Would it be possible ? 
Could all this evil, cruelty and oppression be overcome simply by their 
being good? Ought not wrong-doing to be punished? Was it not in 
in that way that it could be got rid of, and crushed out? Questions like 
these must have come into the minds of many of those to whom Paul’s 
letter was read. But Paul was right, and if you read the history of the 
world since Paul’s time, you will see that various evils have been over- 
come or got rid of, by putting good in their place, or by shaming the 
doers of evil out of their wicked courses by presenting an example of 
good instead. Not many years ago there was a great deal of ignorance 
in this land; a very large number of children who ought to have been at 
school were getting no education at all, and there was a large amount of 
what is called juvenile crime. Then the people of this country were 
determined to overcome this evil, and they made laws under which all 
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parents are compelled to give their children a good education; and so 
the evil, if it has not been entirely overcome, has been greatly reduced, 
and there is far less juvenile crime than there used to be. . Some time in 
the early part of this century all criminals were very harshly dealt with : 
very slight offences were severely punished, and yet crime continued, 
and showed no sign of decreasing. Then some good people, believing 
in Paul’s injunction, got the laws altered so that more attention was 
paid to the conditions under which these unhappy people lived, and 
these were altered and improved, and with that there came to be less 
crime and fewer criminals. 

But it is not only in this way that Paul’s advice is to be considered. 
He meant that each individual person should overcome the evil he or she 
met with by doing good instead or in return. This seems very hard 
advice to follow: it is so natural to want to punish and hurt those that 
hurt us; it does not appear fair that we should suffer pain and loss, and 
that those who inflict it should go free. And yet you know the old 
saying ‘‘Two wrongs do not makea right.’ If someone does you a 
wrong, are not you as bad if you do him a wrong too? There is an old 
story current among the followers of Mahomet, which tells us how he 
and his friend Ali were, one day, walking together when they were met 
by a man who, on account of some fancied injury, began. abusing and 
insulting Ali. For some time the old man bore this in silence ; at last 
his patience gave way, and he returned railing for railing. Upon this 
Mahomet passed on, leaving the two to settle their quarrel as they 
could. Shortly after the two friends met, and Ali, deeply offended, 
said, ‘‘ Why didst thou leave me alone to bear the abuse of that insolent 
fellow ?’? Mahomet replied, ‘‘O Ali! while that man was denouncing 
you so outrageously, and thou wert silent, I saw ten angels around thee 
who replied to him. But when thou didst begin to return his insults the 
angels one by one left thee, and I also departed.’’ So long as he bore 
the fellow’s rudeness with meekness he was the superior; directly he 
answered him rudely too, he reduced himself to the level of his 
assailant. 

No doubt the temptation to return ‘‘ tit for tat’’ is strong, but the 
determination to be forgiving should be stronger. The first comes from 
the spirit of hate, the latter from the spirit of love. And it is this last 
which is the conquering spirit, always and everywhere. There is no 
contending against it. When once you feel that you are loved you 
cannot wish to hurt the person who loves you. Ask yourselves if this is 
not so. Is there a single person, be it father or mother, sister or brother, 
friend or teacher, who you know loves you, that you could wrong even 
in thought? No; you are sure there is not. You are certain you 
would wish to give them love in return. Love begets love. Will you 
not try then to win the love even of those who at present seem to hate 
you? And how can you do this better than by showing that for all their 
evil you are prepared to render good? Try it. Begin at once. Keep 
on at it all this year, and when the end comes see if it is not true that 
you have truly ‘‘ overcome evil with good.” 

RicHARD BaRTRAM. 

Norg.—The Sunday School Association has published a pretty 
ornamental card having for its ‘* Motto’’ this year ‘Overcome Evil 
with Good.’’ Price 1d. 
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EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION—I. 


Who is my teacher ? 


NY one who wishes to be religious, or to use a word more simple— 
any one who wishes to be good and dutiful, will need an answer to 
two questions which will constantly arise. (1) What ought I to believe ? 
and (2) What ought I to do? For to be religious, we must know the truth 
and do the right. In order to answer these two questions, yet another 
must be asked, namely, whois to teach me, who or what is my authority ? 
This third question must be answered first, for till we know who or what 
is to be our guide, everything else must be doubtful. Children may be 
very curious when setting out to walk or ride, to know where they are 
going ; it is really more important that they should know who is to go 
with them. If they are under proper guardianship, they will be sure to 
go to the right place. So my young friends who will read this paper, 
before they ask what they are to do and to leave undone, and what they 
are to believe and to disbelieve, need to know first of all who is their 
authority, who must be referred to in case of doubt. You will have 
learned already that everybody does not give the same answer to this 
question. For instance, Roman Catholics, we are told, refer all doubtful 
cases to the priest. When a man or woman wants to do right, but is not 
sure what is right to do in the circumstances, the priest will hear all they 
have to say, and then tell them what they must do. And the priest is not 
called in merely as a friend, whose commonsense might be helpful; he 
is an authority, what he says must be done, and he tells people both what 
is right to do, and also how to make the best atonement when they have 
done wrong. If he could always tell all that correctly, what a blessing a 
priest would be! But as you know very well, we are not all Roman 
Catholics. And one reason why we are not, is because we cannot trust 
a priest to do for us all that priests profess to do. We are sure that 
priests being mortal men, must often make mistakes, and that it is not 
wise, and it is not brave to trust to another man always to find out what 
we ought to find out for ourselves. We know, too, from many stories 
that we read in history, that priests have sometimes encouraged people 
to do very wicked things, and sometimes dissuaded them from doing good. 
This is just what we ought to expect, because the wisest priest can only be 
a man, and must therefore make mistakes sometimes. 

Protestants do not believe in priests. They often have great respect 
for preachers, but only as learned and pious men. They never think that 
they are bound to do whatever a preacher says. He is to them a friend 
and adviser, but not their authority. Most Protestants, if asked what 
was their authority in religious matters, would say the Bible, but some 
would say, The teaching of Jesus Christ. Before the end of these papers, 
you will understand clearly what a high value I set upon the Bible, and 
on the teachings of Jesus especially. Yet it is impossible to direct you to 
these as your authority. The Bible is a collection of more than sixty little 
books, written by many writers in many different ages, dealing with many 
different subjects, and teaching many different doctrines. And though 
on one or two broad general principles, we may rightly refer to Bible- 
doctrine, because in the main, the writers all agree, as far as one or two 
great doctrines are concerned ; as soon as we gointo particulars we may say 
that every Bible-writer had his own special doctrine; John’s doctrine is not 
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the same as James’s, and what James says Paul would not have approved. 
This fact, that the Bible writers differ among themselves, and thus make 
it difficult for us to appeal to the Bible as our authority, has caused many 
people to try to simplify matters by drawing up what they consider the 
most important Bible doctrines into a creed, and then the creed and not 
the Bible, is the standard of doctrine. But there are two faults to all the 
creeds, first, what they tell us is not certain to be true, second, they do 
not tell us just the things that we most want to know. They tell us, for 
instance, about Christ’s birth and his crucifixion, a great deal more than 
can be proved ; but not about his goodness and dutifulness, and how to 
be like him. 

But as I said, some say that their authority is ‘‘ The teaching of Jesus 
Christ.’? That isa much more reasonable and possible statement than to 
profess to have all the Bible as an authority. But even Jesus cannot be 
our final authority. First, we have only very fragmentary reports of his 
teaching, and they are mixed with sayings that came_ from his disciples, 
and we cannot make them into a consistent whole. Secondly, if we had 
all that Jesus ever spoke, yet as we know he spoke in another country, 
to people of different habits and thoughts from ours, we should be sure to 
want light, which his sayings would not give, and should be sure to find 
some sayings in his teaching not applicable to us. So that we still need 
another teacher. 

Who shall be your religious authority? You may be surprised at 
my answer—Your own father and mother. Thereis noother authority so 
absolute as these. It is possible that your parents have never talked to 
you about Religion in their lives. Nevertheless, it is from them you must 
learn to be religious. Goodness, for you, means, first of all fulfilling 
your own place in the family to which you belong. Dutifulness, to you, 
means first of all the rendering of what is due to your father and mother. 
You have not to seek a priest somewhere out of the house, to make a 
confession and receive forgiveness and be commanded. Your father can 
command as no priest can have a right to do, your mother’s forgiveness 
will strike home to youas no priest’s can; your confession is due to them, 
for if you have done wrong, it is against them that you have sinned. 
You can be religious without laboriously hunting up texts to make a 
doctrine, without wearying yourself with applications of sayings never 
meant for you. You have been already religious when out of hearty 
loyalty and love, you have fulfilled your parents’ wishes, obeyed their 
commands, and, as far as you could do it, anticipated their judgments 
and heeded them. To be true to your parents when they are with you and 
when they are absent, to obey from a spirit of trustfulness and not of 
fear, that is Religion. If you have lived like that and are living like it, 
you have no other religion to learn—none other now, and none other at 
any time. If, therefore, you have thought that Religion means bibles 
and churches, and hymn-books, and prayers, you mistook. Your 
dutifulness to your parents, your anxious wish for their approval, that is 
Religion. To be undutiful and careless towards them, is to be irreligious. 

Perhaps you are puzzling out objections tothis. And one may occur 
in this form.—‘‘ This may be right as far as I am concerned, for my 
parents have always been most kind to me, they have given up their own 
wishes for my good oftentimes, and are caring for me continually. But 
there are parents who are wicked and harsh, and neglectful and cruel, 
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One could not love them—how could he?’’ You will find, however, that 
obedience and love do not always depend on the goodness of the parent. 
God has made parents and children fit to love each other. Sometimes, 
either the parents or the children sin against the loving nature which 
God has given them. But when a parent sins like that, the child does 
not always do so. There are children who can be loving even to an 
unloving parent, and obedient to a neglectful one. There can be no 
higher religion than that in this world. And have you never heard of the 
father who could love his child though he was disobedient, and ungrate- 
ful and foolish, and who ran to meet him at the first sign of a return to 
home and duty ? 

You know that that story means to represent God’s goodness to man. 
And it is because God is to us all as a father, that we can be religious by 
simply being childlike, that is, grateful, dutiful, loving, anxious to please. 
At first it is only to our own parents that we can render affectionate 
service. As we grow older, we learn that our parents were but the 
representatives of the Heavenly Parent. We have to serve and love him 
as we loved and served our father and mother, as ardently and more 
wisely ! 

fe in the end, He, God himself, is our authority, our teacher. We 
may use bibles, and preachers (or priests), and books and helps of many 
sorts as friends and advisers. But there is no final authority but God, 
just as there was none but our parents. When we have heard all we 
can, and read all we can and thought all we can, we have to decide from 
our own Conscience. That conscience is the voice of God. 

: James RUDDLE. 


HOME AND COUNTRY—I. 


Introduction. 


U NDER this title it is intended to prepare the ground for a course of 

lessons dealing with our social relations, and especially with the 
duties which they involve. It is supposed that these lessons will be found 
most suitable for the senior classes of the Sunday school; and not less 
so for girls than for boys. Even working men are complaining that their 
wives take no interest in social questions; and thus, apart from any 
possible extension of the Parliamentary Franchise to women, we lose an 
opportunity of bringing their moral influence to bear upon politics if we 
leave them in ignorance of the duties pertaining to social life. The home, 
too, of many a radical working man might be far more healthy in its 
tone for the children reared in it, if not only the father, but the mother 
likewise, had been trained in earlier life to think from a moral and social 
standpoint. 

In the clubs and guilds which are growing up around our churches, 
these lessons may possibly be found useful for evening classes. But they 
are written in the first place for the Sunday school. 

It is of the utmost importance that our Sunday schools should be felt 
by every teacher in thém to exist for purposes of religious instruction, 
and above all for the development of religious life, The words of the 
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teacher must instruct, the personality of the teacher must inspire. And 
no teacher should undertake to teach on the subject of these lessons who 
cannot make them the means of imparting religious knowledge and life. 
If he feels that he is leaving religion for politics, the sacred for the secular, 
he had better have nothing to do with them. The danger of introducing 
the present subject into our Sunday schools is that it may be seized upon 
by some who have no religious life of their own, as an easy means of 
escape from the need of teaching what they exclusively regard as 
religion. 

On the other hand the advantage of introducing this subject into the 
Sunday school should be an extension of our thought with regard to the 
sphere of religion, and of our sense of responsibility with regard to 
religious duties. Science has established a claim to be employed as a 
means of religious instruction; but surely if the presence and attributes 
of God can be discerned in the rain-drop and the star, they can be more 
clearly discovered in the study of man’s relations with man. And for 
guidance in the conduct of life, which is the chief end of religion, the 
latter study is not only superior to that of science, it is absolutely essential. 

Thus, in order to justify himself in studying this subject for his class, 
the teacher must first have felt it enter into his own religious life. He must 
feel that the circle of his religious teaching would be incomplete without 
it. It must come home to him as the fulfilment of a religious duty, and 
for his scholars he must regard it as the satisfaction of a religious need. 

The fundamental idea of these lessons will be the development of 
man’s moral life in connection with the extension of his social relations. 
The history of man on earth is the history of the gradual conception of, 
and assent to, the doctrine of the Golden Rule. The complete application 
of this doctrine is the Ideal of Humanity. The aim of the lessons will be 
to leave indelibly on the minds of those who are taught*them the con- 
ception that all social questions are essentially moral questions, and that 
no material progress avails which is not accompanied by moral progress. 
Their aim will be to show the scholar that the first question to be asked 
by him in political affairs is, ‘‘ What is right?’’ and not ‘‘ What is best 
for me?” The ideal of social development will be presented as the 
moralising of man’s relations, the humanising of them. And if a teacher 
can weave such conceptions of life as these into the warp of his scholars’ 
thinking, and especially if he have pointed their minds in this direction 
for evidence of God’s relations with man, he will have been doing the 
noblest religious work as well as the most necessary. 

The teacher to whom this subject is new, should not attempt to teach 
it until the course of lessons is completed. Not until he is able to view 
the whole ground will he be able to teach with any possibility of satisfaction 
or success. ‘These lessons are not to be regarded as monthly rations to be 
handed out to the class. They are only to be used as suggestive of ideas, of 
lines of thought, of methods of study, with a view to the teacher making the 
subject his own, working at it for his own edification, and then seeking 
to edify others with his own knowledge and his own ideas respecting it. 
Even the fundamental idea, which the writer has adopted for his papers, 
must not be adopted by the teacher for his class, unless, after his own 
study, he finds it the most true to him and the most helpful. The facts 
and conceptions brought together in these papers are only intended as a 
stimulus to the teacher to study and formulate his own. 
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Again, the teacher to whom this subject is new must read upon it. 
He will be amply repaid quite apart from his teaching. He cannot do 
better than take up a course of reading through the year for his own 
benefit and pleasure. By the end of the year he will be eager to share 
his gains with others. One of the most valuable aids would be to join 
the National Home Reading Union, taking ‘‘ Section VII, Philosophy,’’ 
which commences this session with Political Science. He should write to 
the Secretary of the Union for particulars (Miss Mondy, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.), enclosing a stamp for postage of 
prospectus. The lists of books to be read in the different Sections will be 
found valuable whether the Union be joined or. not. 

Apart from this, it would be well to commence with a simple text-book, 
such as Raleigh’s ‘‘Elementary Politics,’’ published by Henry Frowde, 
price 1s. Another simple and useful work is H. O. Arnold-Forster’s 
‘‘ Laws of Every-day Life,’’ published by Cassell and Co., price Is. 6d. 
For the method of teaching, a most valuable book will be found in 
Hackwood’s ‘‘ Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects,’ published by 
T. Nelson and Sons, price 2s. One warning, however, is necessary in 
regard to this book. Upon each subject dealt with, enough material is 
given for several lessons. For a text-book in Political Economy the one 
recommended in the prospectus of the Home Reading Union will be 
found most useful—Symes’s ‘‘ Short Text-Book of Political Economy,’’ 
published by Rivingtons, price 2s. 6d. 

To those who read French, the text books of Moral and Civic 
Instruction, used in the Elementary Schools of France, will be found 
- most interesting, and quite worth reading for their own sake. As repre- 
sentative works, the two following might be taken: Burdeau’s ‘ L’ In- 
struction Morale a l’Ecole,’’? and Paul Bert’s ‘‘ L’ Instruction Civique 
a l’Ecole.”’ 

Beyond such simple works as these, the teacher has an unlimited field 
before him, from which it will be well for him to select for himself, 
according to his opportunities. But one small work mastered is worth a 
dozen hastily read. ; 

About the method of teaching this subject a few words must be said, 
not because they are new, but because they need to be insisted upon 
again and again. No teaching fulfils its end unless it stimulates life. 
The teacher to whom the study for his class has not been real and vital, 
cannot help those whom he teaches, to live. Hence this appeal for a 
preliminary study of the subject, in which the teacher shall have taken a 
personal interest for its own sake. 

But, further, the only real method of quickening a class and de- 
veloping individual life in its members, lies in the systematic use of 
questioning. If a teacher has not yet mastered this method, let him 
determine that henceforth he will commence every lesson with a question, 
until he has mastered it. But also he must always encourage his class to 
ask questions in return. And for both the asking and answering of 
questions it is obvious that considerable knowledge and grasp of the 
subject are needed. Also this method demands courage, which is one of 
its highest recommendations. The teacher will be asked questions he 
cannot answer. If he will reply, ‘‘I don’t know, but by next Sunday I 
will try to find out about it,’’ he will have seized upon a new means 
of awakening interest, not in the subject alone, but in himself also as a 
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teacher. Questions given, to be answered the following Sunday, will 
also be found stimulating, if it be not overdone. One good question will 
probably be found as much as any member will care (. take the trouble 
to answer. Giving each member a different question would be useful 
occasionally, but only occasionally, for to deal with the replies at all 
adequately would probably occupy the whole of his time allotted for 
teaching, 

With older classes of young men and women an afternoon may 
occasionally be spent very profitably in discussion or debate on some 
point of interest which has arisen. By this means and the method of 
questioning, the teacher will gain a deal of information and insight 
respecting various conditions of life and thought. No teacher who is not 
learning from his class is doing justice to his class. 

In taking a course of lessons, it is essential to make an occasional 
break. The teacher has to impart life, and where there is weariness of 
the subject there cannot be life. Whatever lesson is taken to form a 
break should be as different as possible from those of the course. 

To avoid needless duplication of pronouns, ‘‘ teacher ’’ has been used 
throughout as a masculine noun. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on 
the fact that for Social Instruction which is to have a religous spirit 
imparted to it, ladies are pre-eminently suitable. 

Is this kind of instruction suitable for the younger classes ? Those who 
look into the French books named above will find that they are written 
to suit the capacity of children of about ten to twelve years of age. One 
of the saddest facts connected with our public system of education is the 
apparently almost universal feeling of those who leave our elementary 
schools, that any subject of instruction which has been associated with 
their school life has lost all interest for them. The mental soil of our 
young people seems to become entirely exhausted for the further cultivation 
of any crop grown upon it during their school years. Thus it does some- 
times seem that if we would wish any subject of instruction to be influential 
in developing individual life and character, it should be dissociated as 
completely as possible from school life. A great deal of the distaste which 
young people have for instruction in the Bible, arises from the fact that 
they have ‘‘learned, all that at school.’? Those who wish the Bible to 
become a dead letter in England should insist on its being still used as a 
text-book in our elementary schools. It is to be feared that a great deal 
of our Sunday school teaching has the same exhausting effect, and also 
that the better teaching of the Sunday school suffers very seriously from 
association in after years with the period of school life. 

With this warning, let teachers of younger classes decide for them- 
selves whether they will take up this subject. If they determine to try 
it, the French books named will be found very suggestive, but in addition 
the following should be read as being more tender and sympathetic, and 
also as containing a certain religious spirit, without which our teaching 
will be dead :—Mabilleau’s ‘‘ Cours de Morale—Cours Elémentaire et 
Moyen.” These, and the French books previously named, can be ob- 
tained through Messrs. Hachette and Co., of London and Paris, at a 
cost of about 10d. each. Those French books of Moral Instruction which 
are vitalised by this religious spirit will be found very suggestive for 
Sunday school work. Teachers who can afford to make a tour of in- 
spection might try the second volume of the book last named—‘‘ Cours 
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Supérieur ;”’ also Jules Simon’s ‘‘Le Livre du Petit Citoyen,’”’ and 
Adolphe Franck’s ‘* La Morale pour Tous.”’ 

But if these or any books are to help us towards that ‘‘ newness of 
life’ which we are always wanting, we must know well how to use them. 
M. Jules Ferry, when he was Minister of Public Instruction, in 1883, 
issued a circular to the teachers of the public schools of France, which 
ought to be in the hands of every day and Sunday school teacher in the 
land. At the end of the circular is a list of the text-books in Moral and 
Civic Instruction which are available for teachers, this instruction having 
been made compulsory in public schools by aiaw passed in the previous 
year. Concerning these books he says: ‘‘ If any people think that our 
school books of moral and civic instruction are to be a kind of new 
catechism, this is a mistake which you and your fellow-teachers must 
not make. The bookof moral instruction is in your hands a help, and 
nothing more, a tool which you must use, without becoming yourself a 
tool. . . . The book must on no account be allowed to come between 
you and your class, chilling your words, dulling their impression on the 
minds of your scholars, reducing you to the position of a hearer of 
moral lessons. The book is made for you, not you for the book. 
It is your counsellor, your guide; but it is you who must still remain 
pre-eminently the guide and counsellor of your scholars.” 

Joun TREVOR. 


ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT—VI. 


The Ancient Versions: the Greek Bible. 


ib has been shown in former papers, that the Hebrew text of our Old 

Testament is not always correct. It often contains mistakes which 
have arisen in various ways. These mistakes may have been caused by 
errors in copying, by the misplacement, or alteration, or omission, of 
letters, and by the omission of words or clauses. | Sometimes it would 
seem that efforts have been made to amend difficult or obscure passages, 
and thus, further blunders have perhaps crept in, and made the con- 
fusion even worse than before. 

Now the question very soon arises—Have we any power of tracing 
such mistakes, or are we so dependent on the present text that we have no 
means of getting behind it to an older and more trustworthy text ? 
Remember that the Old Testament, as we have received it, is the result 
of a long process of editorial labour (S. S. Helper, 1889, pp. 126-129). 
Is it any way possible to follow this process? The answer lies in the 
study of what are known as the ‘‘ancient versions.’”” What are these 
versions, and what do they show us ? 


I. 


Let us look at two or three passages in our Revised Version. Thus, in 
Gen. iv. 8, we read :— 


“And Cain told Abel, his brother. And it came to pass when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel, his brother, and slew him,” 
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What did Cain tell Abel, and why did they go into the field? The 
story is not clear, and it is made still less clear by the statement in the 
margin, that the word ‘‘told ’” really means ‘‘said unto’”’; that is, it 
introduces the words actually spoken by Cain. What were these words ? 
Is it not beginning to be likely that when Cain said something to Abel, 
and they afterwards went forth into the open pasture-land, he proposed 
that they should go out together, and that the words of invitation were 
afterwards accidentally omitted? Now read the rest of the note in the 
margin: ‘‘ Many ancient authorities have, said unto Abel, hts brother, 
Let us go into the field.”’ ‘This clears up all the difficulty. The Hebrew 
text has lost the words ‘‘ Abel, his brother, Let us go into the field,’ and 
we can recover them from our ‘‘ ancient authorities.” 

Again, J Sam. xiii. 1, stands thus in our R.V. 


‘Saul was (thirty) years old when he began to reign: and he reigned 
two years over Israel. 


Why is the word thirty put in italics and within brackets ? The 
margin candidly tells us that the Hebrew text has, Saul was a year old. 
That is plainly an error: Saul was not a baby when he was made King. 
The next piece of information in the margin, gives us a clue: ‘ The 
whole verse is omitted in the unrevised Septuagint (the Greek version).”’ 
When the old Greek translation was made (see below), this verse was 
not in the text at all. Later on, some’ Hebrew Scribe wished to insert 
the date of Saul’s reign, and made a memorandum in the margin, 
thus : ‘ Saul was year * old when he began to reign,” intending 
to fill up the blank with the proper number. By and by, the next 
ccpyist inserted this into the text. When the Greek translation was 
compared with the later Hebrew, the new verse in the Hebrew was 
added to the Greek, so that the amended Greek version now reads, ‘‘ Saul 
was thirty years old.’”’ “Whether the Greek corrector found the number 
thirty in the Hebrew, from which it has since fallen out, or whether he 
inserted it on his own responsibility, as an age suitable to Saul’s vigorous 
manhood, we do not know. But we can see clearly that the verse 
represents a growth. 

In Psalms xxiv..6, the Authorised and Revised Versions give us the 
following :— 


Aa Vere’ Re Vi 
This zs the generation of them that This is the generation of them that 
seek him, seek after him, 
That seek thy face, O Jacob. That seek thy face, O God of Jacob. 


Why have our Revisers inserted in the second line the words God of ? 
It is very difficult to get any satisfactory meaning out of the Hebrew text 
as it stands. The Psalm describes the character of the true worshipper, 
who climbs Yahveh’s hill and enters his sanctuary. He does not go up 
there to seek the face of Jacob, but to enter into fellowship with his God, 
the God of his people, the God of the great ancestor of his nation. That 
is the reading of the Greek version, ‘‘the face of the God of Jacob.” 
The rendering adopted by our Revisers, follows the Syriac version which 


* The Hebrew word does not take the plural in this phrase like our words, sheep, dozen, &c, 
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combined the old Hebrew “‘ thy face ’’ with the Greek ‘‘ God of Jacob,’’ 
and so produced the phrase, ‘‘ thy face, O God of Jacob.” Atany rate, 
whether we prefer the Greek or the Syriac, we may thank our Revisers 
for restoring to us the lost word ‘‘ God,” which now makes the passage 
clear. 

One more instance must suffice for the present.—Psalm ii. 12, runs 
thus :— 


Kiss the son lest he be angry, and ye perish in the way, 
For his wrath will soon be kindled. 


This has been widely interpreted as a command of homage to Christ 
under pain of destruction by his anger. But the margin informs us that 
the words translated in accordance with church tradition ‘‘ kiss the son”’ 
were rendered by some ancient versions ‘‘ Lay hold of (or receive) 
instruction,” and by others ‘‘ Worship in purity.” 

We will not pause now to examine this particular verse. The 
instances just named may perhaps awaken some interest in the questions 
‘what are these ancient versions or authorities ?’”’? and ‘what light do 
they throw on the text of the Old Testament ?”’ A little information on 
these subjects may help us to understand some of the peculiarities of our 
Revised Bible, and to read it with more intelligence. 

What is a Version? We call one English translation ‘‘ The 
Authorised Version,’’ and another ‘‘ The Revised Version.’? What does 
the word mean? It is simply ‘‘turning,’’ from the Latin veRT to turn, 
which appears in a score or more of words such as avert, convert, divert, 
invert, pervert, revert, &c. The word verse is derived from the same 
root, and also meant “ turning ;”’ but the two words came to be applied 
to different kinds of turning. The ‘‘turning’”’ described by the word 
verse meant the turning of the writer or reader at the end of one line to 
begin a new one. The ‘‘turning”’ indicated in the word version was 
the turning of thoughts from the words of one language into the words 
of another. This process we also call ‘‘carrying-through”’ or transla- 
tion. Thus the ‘‘versions’’ of the Old Testament are translations of 
it out of the original Hebrew into other languages. The Authorised 
and Revised Versions are translations into English: as we are not 
Jews and do not speak Hebrew, we want to be able to read our 
Scriptures in the language in which our own history and poetry and 
law are recorded. ‘These versions, as we all know, are modern. But 
what are the ‘‘ ancient versions ’’ which our revisers sometimes quote ? 
There are several, in different languages, such as Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. Why were these made, and when? What is their use, and 
why should we care about them? Everything is really interesting which 
shows what men have thought and felt about their religion, and these 
versions show that in very different ways. Let us begin, first of all, 
with the Greek. 


II. 


Why was it necessary to turn the Scriptures of the Jews from Hebrew 
into Greek? You can all find out the answer to that question, if you 
think a little. It must have been because there were Jews who did not 
understand Hebrew, while they did understand Greek. But how came 
it about that any Jews should be ignorant of the language of their own 
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people, while they were acquainted with the language of a nation so 
different from them as the Greeks? It would be a long story to explain 
this fully : it can only be told now in brief. 

We are often accustomed to think of the people of Israel as a com- 
pact body occupying the land of Canaan, with their capital at Jerusalem. 
From early days, however, a great dispersion of them began to take 
place. They were sold into slavery, as prisoners of war, into very distant 
countries: the Assyrian or the Babylonian conquerors transported large 
masses of them into remote districts : sometimes they sought shelter in 
some neighbouring and more friendly land. The Prophet of the Captivity 
looks for the gathering of the scattered people from the coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean as well as from Babylonia; and those who follow 
him point in no obscure tones to Asia Minor, to Egypt, and to Greece. 

The expected reunion at Jerusalem did not take place: on the other 
hand, the ‘dispersion’? went on increasing. This result followed 
especially from the marvellous expeditions of Alexander the Great. 
After he had founded the city of Alexandria in Egypt in 332 B.c., he 
looked about for inhabitants to occupy it. It seems probable that some 
Jews may have settled there at once under his rule. He employed Jewish 
soldiers in his armies, and he transported eight thousand Samaritans to 
act as guards in Upper Egypt. At any rate, under the Greek kings of 
the Ptolemean dynasty, to whom the sovereignty of Egypt fell after his 
death, large deportations were effected, for military purposes, and in- 
dependent migrations also began, to take advantage of new opportunities 
of business enterprise. Thirty thousand Jews ‘were placed as garrisons 
by Ptolemy I. in various Egyptian cities. Many more settled in 
Alexandria and in other Greek towns along the Mediterranean, to which 
commerce carried them. In Alexandria they occupied a district all to 
themselves, and soon became exceedingly numerous: there was also an 
Egyptian quarter, and a Greek quarter. But in this threefold division of 
the city, the Jewish population in the time of Jesus numbered about two- 
fifths of the whole, the number resident in Egypt being estimated at a 
million. They possessed many peculiar privileges, and were marked off 
by walls and gates of their own. Within these precincts they had their 
own chief magistrate, and they were governed by their own Sanhedrin or 
assembly, in accordance with their own laws. Naturally, also, they had 
their own places of worship, or synagogues. 

It might seem that under this system of local Jewish administration, 
living in their own streets, and maintaining their own customs, they 
would also have kept up their own tongue. But it must be remembered 
that they were after all in daily contact with Greek. Greek was the 
language of the crown and its officials; and Greek was also the language 
of contemporary literature and philosophy. The libraries were filled with 
Greek books; Greek was the language of the schools; the professors 
lectured in Greek. Trade was conducted with Greek cities, and business 
correspondence was carried on in Greek. So it came about that the 
language of religion must be Greek also, and the Jews of Alexandria 
desired to read their Scriptures in the common speech in which they 
talked and wrote and thought. 

How the translation was made, and what it was like, and what in- 
fluences affected it, will be described in another paper. 

J. EstLin CARPENTER. 
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How the Stories grew up. 


NE Sunday evening, little Joan sat with her mother looking out of 
the window at the bright sky behind the trees. Joan loved to talk 
with her mother when they were alone as they were now. 

‘‘ Mother,”’ she said, ‘I was trying to listen, as you told me, all the 
time in church to-day, and I really did understand ever such a lot!” 

‘‘T am glad, Joan,” said her mother; ‘‘ you sat very quiet to-day, so 
I thought you were listening. Did the time seem as long to-day as it did 
before ?”’ 

‘©O no, mother, it seemed almost short. I never thought before that 
little girls could understand anything in church. I thought it was only 
big people. Now I shall always like to go.” 

‘‘ What did you care for most, Joan?” 

‘OQ, what Mr. Ramsay read about God making the world. But I 
couldn’t understand it all, because the words were hard, but I know what 
some of it meant, mother. But how does anyone know how God made 
the world; was there anyone to see, and to write it in the Bible? And 
where could anybody stand while God made the world?” 

‘‘In the story in the Bible, dear, it says that God made heaven and 
earth first: then light; then a firmament, orsky; then land and sea; then 
grass and trees and plants; then the sun and moon and stars; then 
fishes, and all creatures that live in the water; and birds; then all kinds 
of beasts and creeping things ; and after all these the story says that God 
made man.”’ 

‘©O yes, Iremember now. Then how did people know how God made 
the world, mother, because there was no one there?”’ 

‘Do you remember, Joan, as we were coming in the other day you 
saw a little boy in the road who was crying, and you wondered why he 
was crying, and you made up what you said was a ‘ perhaps story ’ about 
him ?”’ - 

Joan laughed ; ‘‘O yes, mother; I said perhaps he had upset a jug 
of water on the clean floor, and his mother had slapped him ; or perhaps 
he had run away instead of going to school, and then lost himself. But 
it was all perhapses; | didn’t know.” 

“Well, long, long ago, there was a time when no one had ever heard 
of writing: no one had found out how to write at all.” 

‘©O, mother ! were there no books then ? what did people do?”’ 

“They did not miss them, as we should do, because they had never 
had any. They had to ¢e// everything.” 

“« But they would forget.”’ 

‘Yes, they would forget a great many things. Well, when there were 
not nearly so many people in the world as there are now, and they did 
not know nearly so much, they used to tell each other stories of all that 
happened. Just as your father tells you stories about when he was a 
boy, and about hzs father and mother and brothers and sisters, so, long 
ago, before anyone had found out how to read and write, fathers and 
mothers used to tell stories to their children, stories about long ago, when 
they were children, and about all the fights and adventures of their 
fathers and grandfathers ; and then the boys and girls told the stories to 
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their friends; and when they grew up they still told the stories to their 
children.” 

‘‘T should have liked that, mother; I do love having stories told.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Joan; and then you tell the stories to Donald.” 

“Yes, mother; but somehow I can’t tell them right; I can’t remember 
all, and then it all gets wrong and muddled.” 

‘‘ And so did the stories which the people told long ago. When I tell 
you a story which I have read out of a book, we can go to the book to 
find out what the story is, if we forget, or get it wrong and muddled ; but 
when there were no books people had to do it all by remembering.”’ 

‘And then if they quite guite quite forgot they would have to make 
up ‘ perhapses,’ wouldn’t they ?”’ 

“Yes, Joan, I think that is just what they did.”’ 

‘Then that would be like my ‘perhaps’ stories, and perhaps it 
wouldn't be true stories at all.’’ 

‘Or they would be partly true and partly ‘perhaps’ stories; don’t 
you think so? Yesterday Donald came to me and told me a story about 
the little dog Trusty ; he said you had told it to him.” 

‘So I did, mother, and he said he would tell it to you.” 

‘* Part of it he told quite right, but part of it was very funny, and not 
at all like the real story ; but he thought he was telling it just as you told 
it to him.” 

‘‘T’m sure I told it right, mother ; he ought to have listened better.’’ 

‘‘ Donald could not remember it all, dear; he did his best ; and he 
quite thought he was telling it right. Thats what the boys and girls 
and men and women thought, long, long ago, when they told the stories 
to their children and friends. And so you see the tales got changed ; 
and though everyone meant to tell them rightly they got altered ; and 
everyone who told a story altered it a little more, without meaning to 
do so.” 

‘‘Perhaps they would turn into very funny stories at last, all full of 
‘ perhapses.’ ”’ 

‘“ When people began to wonder about the world they lived on, they 
tried to make out how the world came there at all. Perhaps they talked 
about it together, and tried first one ‘ perhaps’ and then another; and 
they thought about it, and wondered. They saw men and plants and 
animals, and sun and moon. Which came first? Perhaps men came 
first.” 

ig oO no, mother, for men want somewhere to stand and something 
to eat !”’ 

“Very likely they found out that too; and then they would try 
another ‘perhaps.’ Perhaps beasts came first.” 

‘“ No, that wouldn’t do either, because they would want land to run on 
and things to eat.” 

‘Then perhaps the grass and trees were the first, for then the beasts 
would have something to eat, and then when men came they could eat 
the beasts.’’ 

‘“Let me see,’’ said Joan, ‘‘is that right? Oh, no, mother, the long- 
ago people hadn’t got the right ‘ perhaps’ yet ; for how could plants and 
trees grow before there was any ground to grow in?” 

‘Quite right, Joan ; let us think again. I will pretend to be one of 
those long-ago people, and you shall teach me.” 
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Joan laughed: ‘‘ Yes, yes, that will be fun.’’ 

‘Perhaps birds came first, then.” 

Joan shook her head. ‘‘ No, no, Mrs. Long-ago: that’s not right, 
because how could birds live without ground and without air to fly in?” 

‘‘ Well then, fishes.” 

‘No; I’m sure that’s all wrong. Let’s see; why of course, because 
there was no water.”’ 

‘‘ Well then, perhaps water came first.’’ 

Joan thought a little, and then said, ‘‘Oh, mother, I can’t answer 
that, you must stop being Mrs. Long-ago, and tell me yourself.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Joan, you see we have gone back guessing one thing after 
another, till we can easily see how the story about God making everything 
might begin, and how people would tell it and tell it over and over Se 
till it came to a time when people began to try to write.’ 

‘« And then they wrote it in the Bible,’’ said Joan. 

‘“No, Joan: the first people who began to try to write I believe made 
sort of picture-writing, to try and explain what they wanted to say.” 

‘How funny, mother; like what Donald does when he says he is 
going to write a letter : he draws a horse and then scribbles something ; 
and then he makes a sort of stool with legs, or a doll, and all sorts of 
things, and says it is a letter.” 

‘Yes, it is very like that. Do you remember going with me to the 
British Museum, and seeing some great stones which had curious things 
carved on them? Little birds, little men, an eye, a hand, and many odd 
signs that we could not understand ?” 

‘Yes, I liked finding out all those little things.’’ 

‘Well, that was writing, and could be read by people in those days, 
and can even be made out by some clever people now.”’ 

‘‘ But, mother, the story is in the Bible, and it isn’t all nice little 
pictures like that ; it is all in printed letters, and you can read it easily ; 
—look,”’ said Joan, opening the big Bible; ‘‘ even I can read a little: I 
can’t read the top thing, because it’s too hard; but it says ‘ The First 
Book of—something;’ but here I can read ‘ ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and earth.” It is plain, but not nearly so funny and 
nice as if it were little pictures.”’ 

‘‘No, because now we do not write in little pictures ; our writing is 
different, and it is easier to make out the meaning. When people used 
the picture-writing there were many things which they could not make 
plain or easy to read, and many things which they could not write at all. 
And after people had left off picture-writing, the stories went on being 
written ; and not only this story about God making the world, but many 
other stories came to be told, first from one person to another, and after 
a long time they were written down : and then they were copied over and 
over again, and sometimes the men who copied them made mistakes, and 
sometimes they wrote explanations, to make things plainer, at the side of 
the story ; and then the next man who copied it wrote in the explanation 
with the story, as if it were a part of it; and then put in some more 
explanations of his own; and then these got copied in too; and so by 
degrees the real, first story that had grown up, came to be altered a 
great deal.”’ 

‘‘T can understand that, mother: and then at last with all the 
‘perhapses,’ and all the explainings, and all the mistakes, and all the 
copyings, no one could tell what was the veal, true story at all,” 
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‘Ves, that is what I wanted you to understand, Joan; and we have 
to remember this when we read these very old stories in our Bibles.” 

‘« And is the Bible all one story all through, mother ?”’ 

“No, itis a number of stories or books; sometimes the same story 
comes twice over, or more times than that, told in a different way. It is 
as if you had a number of small books, and had them all bound up 
together into one big one. At the time when Jesus lived, the books which 
are now bound up into our Old Testament were loose and separate books; 
and they were written on long pieces of parchment, and rolled up on a 
stick or roller, each book separate. When Jesus went into the church or 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up to read, a book was handed 
to him called the ‘book of the prophet Esaias,’ to read out of. That is 
the book which in our Bible is called the ‘ book of the prophet Isaiah ; ’ 
it was then written on one of the long rolls, and was handed to Jesus 
rolled up.”’ 

‘‘ How funny! Well, I know a lot about stories, and writing, and 
books now. I hope I shan’t forget. How nice, to be able to tell me all 
these things, mother. Don’t you like it very much? / do.” 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I do, Joan; but every day you will 
find out more and more how many things there are to learn.” 

‘Well, mother, if you tell me a whole lot every day, I shall soon get 
to know ever so much.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES—IV. 
Steadfastness in duty. 


READINGS FROM THE B1BLEeE.—The Apostles remain steadfast in 
duty, Acts ii. 41-47. Account of Moses, Acts vii. 22-40.  Paul’s 
steadfastness, Acts xx. 17-38. His own life, Acts xxvi. 1-21. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SuBJECT.—Find exhortations to remaining 
steadfast in the Gospels. Also in Ecclesiastes, J Cor., I Thess., Heb., 
Tand JI Peter. 


ERE is a Story of our British fleet, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Sir Richard Grenville was the captain of a small ship, named 
‘““The Revenge’’ ; it formed one of six which had been sent out to 
fight the Spanish fleet, and was lying at anchor near the Azores, when 
news came that 53 Spanish galleons were in sight. Lord Howard, the 
commander of the British fleet, declared that with half his crew sick, and 
his ships all the worse for ill-usage, it would be madness to fight with 53 
and they must all get out of the way as soon as possible. But Sir 
Richard Grenville replied with spirit that as go men of his little ship were 
lying sick ashore, he should count himself a coward if he left them to the 
mercy of the enemy, who would probably carry them to Spain, there to 
die in prison, or undergo the tortures of the Inquisition. Lord Howard 
passed away with 5 ships of war, leaving Sir Richard in one little English 
vessel to meet 53 of the Spaniards. 
Very carefully and tenderly did Sir Richard have all the sick men 
borne from the land to the ship, and laid below on the ballast, so that 
they might be out of harm’s way when the attack began. And the poor 
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suffering men blessed him, in the midst of their pain, that he had not left 
them to the cruelty of their foes. 

There were only 100 British sailors ready to fight. No wonder that 
when the huge Spaniards came in sight, some of them turned faint- 
hearted, and suggested that to fight was but to die; but Sir Richard 
cheered andencouraged them; were they not brave Englishmen? and 
had they ever turned their backs on any enemy? No, they would fight 
on and remain true to duty until they died. | And with her small 100 on 
deck, and go wounded below, the little ‘‘ Revenge ” sailed boldly through 
the long sea-lane which divided the vessels of the Spanish fleet. 

The soldiers manning these huge war-ships, looked down on the 
solitary English craft, and laughed ; and well they might. On went the 
Revenge, until stopped by one of the galleons, called the San Philip, 
which first began the attack and then came the battle. But the soldiers 
who had laughed, soon discovered of what iron resolution these few 
Englishmen were made; and four galleons having drawn away, the 
San Philip found that she must needs retire, as the little ship had with- 
stood her so valiantly, and was not to be vanquished. 

The battle raged and roared the whole night long. Some of the 
Spanish ships were sunk, and the others withdrew with their dead, or 
were so shattered that they could fight no more; but Sir Richard never 
gave in, though his vessel was nearly a wreck. In the middle of the 
night he was obliged to have his wounds dressed, when the surgeon 
attending to him was shot dead at his side; nevertheless, the fighting 
continued until the Spaniards left off, for they were so astonished at one 
tiny craft resisting their numbers, that they dared not continue, having 
now a superstitious fear that some unseen power was protecting the 
English. Our vessel and men were in a sad flight; 40 out of our 100 
were slain. The sick whom Sir Richard had preserved from the ill-treat- 
ment of the enemy, were now mostly dead, and the brave captain who 
had stuck true to duty and to them; lay dying also. And he cried out 
that though they might die, they had added glory to their country’s 
history, yet before they yielded to the foe, he wanted the gunner to sink 
the ship, sooner than fall into the hands of Spain. But the sailors who 
remained, reminded him of their wives and children at home, and if they 
did yield, they would make the enemy promise to let them go. Then the 
Spaniards who had seen with amazement how this valiant captain had 
resisted such fearful odds with such unexampled courage, bore him gently 
to their flag-ship and praised him generously in their courteous foreign 
manner, but with one supreme effort, up rose this British Lion and cried— 


‘‘T have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and true ; 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 
With a joyful spirit, I, Sir Richard Grenville die.’’ 


Those were his last words, and these Spaniards, with all due honour 
and reverence for one so brave and true, sank his body into the deep, 
while the poor little Revenge was now manned by foreign soldiers, and 
away she sailed with the few remaining Englishmen on board. Whether 
the Spaniards would have let them go as they promised, cannot be 
decided, for a wind sprang up, anda great gale came on, and the sea 
rose over the ships of Spain, while our own brave Revenge was wrecked 
on some rocks, and lost for evermore, 
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Tennyson, from whose ballad of ‘‘ The Revenge ” my sketch is taken, 
has founded it on what is said to be a true incident in English History. 

The following poem,* which I give by permission of the author, 
describes a signalman’s remaining staunch to duty in spite of terrible 
anguish and suspense. __ He has been a soldier, and having retired from 
the army, has obtained a situation as pointsman on the rail-road. 


* * * a * * 


See him now, one summer’s evening, 
In the garden hard at toil, 
Plucking weeds from ’mongst the blossoms, 
Breaking up the sun-dried soil. 
Hear him whistle happy-hearted : 
Now, a moment, see him stand, 
Whilst his child’s soft little fingers 
Clasp his strong and tawny hand. 
Sweet! how sweet it is, and peaceful ! 
From the golden meadow land 
Comes the laugh of school-boys, bathing; 
Broad, the sun hangs in the west ; 
Thrushes sing on leafy copses ; 
Rooks fiy cawing home to nest. 
With a childish laugh of gladness 
Turns the little maid away ; 
Seeing some new flower to gather, 
Or some fresh device for play. 
Then he stoops and goes on working, 
Thinking of the days gone by: 
And his thoughts go fleeting eastward, 
And he sees the Indian sky. 
Overhead the great bananas 
Stretch their palm-fronds, broad and flat :— 
Now he hears the drum and bugle :— 
Now he—listen ! what was that ? 
In the far, extremest distance, 
Sound like thunder, faint and low; 
And he lifts his head and listens ; 
‘Then he puts down spade and hoe. 
The train is due,—the down express. 
Do you not hear it P—listen:—Yes. 
Like to the noise of muffled drums, 
Through the quiet air, a faint pulse comes. 
There! do you hear it P—there again! 
At yonder junction another train 
Must wait for this to pass. The sign 
That tells that other train, the line 
Is blocked to it, or stands at “ clear,” 
Is, by this pointsman, worked from here. 
So the fate of the train that onward comes, 
And of that which at the junction stands, 
Depends on the signalman turning the points :— 
Their hundred lives are in his hands. 


*Tn “Leisure Hours”—by Clifford Harrison, Kegan Paul & Co, 
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The gate that leads to the line is ajar— 

Strange! for ’tis always his thought and care 
To keep it closed—so he makes it fast, 

And goes to the foot of the wooden stair. 
Hark! the signal bell’s “‘ting, ting,” 
And the wires jerk and swing :— 
And nearer, nearer, nearer, 
And clearer, clearer, clearer, 
Comes the rattle, and rumble, and roar, and shriek : 
And he goes to the points—when lo! his cheek 
Is blanched as with sudden frost of death, 
And his eyeballs start, and he gasps for breath :— 
He cannot move,—he cannot speak— 
He tries—but tries in vain—to shriek ! 
All strength from limb and spirit fails. 
For he sees—his child—between the rails. 
Sleeping, she lies there, bright and fair,— 
Low on the ground shines her golden hair :— 
In his soul the conflicting storm grows wild, 
As the questions go up, with maddening cry :— 
Shall he do his duty ? or save his child ? 
Which is his duty? great heaven reply ! 
And nearer, nearer, nearer, nearer, 
Clearer, clearer, clearer, clearer, 
With rattle and rumble and roar and scream, 
The train comes on like a terrible dream. 
It is rushing onward to certain doom, 
It is almost here. He sees it loom 
Through the mist in his eyes. In his hands is its fate— 
In another moment ’twill be tco late. 
The soldier instinct of former life, 

Comes back in that moment of awful strife, 
Like a bugle-call Duty speaks, clear and plain, 
He leaps to the signal: he seizes the rod: 
He turns the points: he saves the train, 

And trusts his child to God. 


And not in vain was that heaven-born trust, 
For the train rushed by with fiery breath ; 
It faded away with its cloud of dust; 
And then came a silence as of death, 
To open his eyes he did not dare, 
As, with hand on the rod, and teeth hard set, 
He stood like a statue, motionless, there, 
His pallid brow with anguish wet. 
When a child’s laugh rang out, sweet and clear ; 
And the one word, ‘ Father!” fell on his ear: 
And he turned, and looked: and there, behold, 
Shone the rosy face, and the tresses of gold! 
The train had passed over the child as it fled, 
Nor injured a hair of its little head. 
And she ran to him, clapping her tiny palms, 
And, wondering, asked what it was, and smiled: 
And the strong man caught her up in his arms, 
And wept like a little child. 
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THE FISHERMAN'’S CHILDREN. 


¢¢ 1 T is time the boats were in,’’ said Harry, standing on the cliff and 
looking over the blue sea. ‘‘Ah! there they come;’’ and whistling 
a merry tune he ran down the stony path which led to the harbour. 

‘“We have had good luck to-day,’’ said a tall fisherman coming on 
shore from one of the boats. 

‘Have you, father? I am very glad,” replied Harry, helping out 
with the net, and then beginning to pack the fish baskets. Soon the 
father and his boy were climbing up the path leading to their little cottage 
on the top of the cliff. As they neared home two children, of six and 
eight years old, came running to meet them. ‘‘See what Harry has 
made for me,’’ cried the elder, holding up a tiny boat for his father to 
look at. 

‘« And he is going to make me one too,”’ said Daisy. 

‘“So you want to be a sailor, do you, my little one?’’ said the father, 
lifting her up in his arms and kissing her merry, laughing face. 

‘“Ves, Bertie says when he is big, he will take me out in a veal boat, 
and we shall catch such great fish,’’ answered Daisy. 

‘You are rather late to-day,’’ said a girl of fourteen, who was busy 
at work in the garden digging up potatoes. ‘‘ Let us have supper now, 
for you must be tired and hungry, father ;’’ and Ruth put up her spade 
and they went indoors to their evening meal. The cottage was small but 
cosy, and Ruth, though so young, managed to have everything clean and 
comfortable, and took great care of the motherless little ones. 

‘‘ Rather, may I take the fish to Wearmouth to-morrow ? and then 
you will be able to go out in the boat,’’ said Harry. ‘‘ You promised I 
might when I am twelve, and it only wants a few days to that now.” 

‘It is a long way over the moor, but I think you would manage all 
right,’’ answered his father; ‘‘ Bruce knows the road, don’t you, old 
fellow ?’’ added the fisherman, stroking his black retriever, who lay close 
by, waiting for his share of the supper. 

Harry was out by six the next day, and getting ready for his journey. 
‘‘Good-morning, Neddy,” he said, patting the donkey, who was busy 
eating grass near the cottage. Neddy looked up and rubbed his head 
against his little master. 

‘“We are going a long way together, to-day,’’ continued Harry, as 
he harnessed the donkey to the cart for taking the baskets of fish and 
vegetables to Wearmouth. ‘‘ Good-bye, Ruth,” said the boy, when 
everything was ready for starting. ‘‘ Come, Bruce, we must be off,’’ and 
taking the reins, Harry jumped on to the cart and was soon out on the 
breezy moor. 

“ What a lovely morning!”’ thought the boy, as he looked at the blue 
sea, white cliffs, and distant hills, bright in the early sunshine. ‘‘ I hope 
I shall be a sailor some day, and go long journeys, and bring home all 
sorts of things from different countries ;’’ and as he drove along Harry 
amused himself by building ‘castles in the air,’’ and planning what he 
would do when he grew to be a man ; so the time went quickly, though it 
took three hours to cross the moor, 

When he reached Wearmouth, Harry drove first of all to ‘‘ Pine- 
Glen,’’ a house he had often been to with his father. There was a lovely 
garden here, and the children were playing about on the grass. ‘Oh! 
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there is our fisher-boy!”’ cried Elsie, a little girl of eight, who was sitting 


under a tree nursing her doll; and she ran to the door where Harry was 
waiting with his cart. He smiled at the little girl, who began stroking 
Neddy, for she and the donkey were great friends. ‘‘/ know what you 
would like,’’ said Elsie, and she ran to the kitchen-garden and soon came 
back with some red, juicy carrots, which Neddy took out of her hand and 
munched with great satisfaction. 

‘“You’ll buy some fish, won’t you?’’ said Elsie to her mother, who 
was standing by the cart. 

‘Yes, dear, and some of the socks the little boy’s sister knits.’’ 

‘‘ Where is your father ?’’ asked Elsie. 

‘* He is out fishing, and I have-come alone for the first time. I shall 
be twelve next week, and father says he will not have to come to the town 
ee because I’m old enough to sell the fish and buy the things to take 

ome.”’ 

‘“ How nice!’’ said Elsie, ‘‘I wish J could go about with a donkey 
and cart and sell things. _Wouldn’t it be fun, mother ?”’ 

‘‘] think you would soon get tired of it,’’ answered her mother, smiling. 

After leaving ‘‘ Pine-Glen,’’ Harry went through the town, stopping 
at various shops and houses, and by four o'clock he had sold nearly all 
his goods and bought the provisions to take home. 

It was delightful re-crossing the moor, and everything looked very 
beautiful in the afternoon lights and shadows, and Neddy went along 
famously in spite of having done a hard day’s work already, and Bruce 
scampered on in front, coming back every now and then to see if the 
others were all right. 

‘‘ Well, Ruth, here we are,” cried Harry, as he reached the cottage. 

‘““ How have you got on? and how much have you sold ?’’ asked his 
sister, running out of the little garden. 

‘“Oh! we have done splendidly, haven’t we Neddy ?. We sold all the 
fish, and nearly all the vegetables; and have brought home the bacon, 
oat-meal, and flour, worsted for your knitting, and five shillings besides.”’ 

‘‘ Capital,’’ said Ruth, ‘‘and see what I have done—weeded the flower 
beds, tied up the creepers, and stuck the peas.” 

Harry came and looked round the garden, then unharnessed Neddy, 
and turned him out to graze. 

‘‘Father will be late again to-day,” said Ruth, as soon as Harry came 
in, ‘‘so we had better have our supper now; and we must be quiet, for the 
little ones are in bed.”’ 

‘‘ Let us go outside,’’ said Harry, when they had finished their simple 
meal of bread and soup, ‘‘and watch the sunset,—it is such a glorious 
evening ;’’ so the brother and sister sat on the cliff, and talked over the 
day’s work. 
~  **T am so glad father let me go to the town alone,’ 
now he will not lose a day’s fishing.” 

‘Yes, it is very nice to think we are getting big enough to help him,” 
replied Ruth; ‘‘he works so hard for all of us.” 

“Thank you, ‘little mother,’’’ said a cheery voice, and looking round 
the children saw their father close beside them. 

‘*Oh ! we did not hear you coming,” cried Harry, jumping up; ‘we 
were so busy talking. I got on all right to-day, father, and brought 
back five shillings.”’ ee 


’ 


’ 


said Harry, “‘ for 
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‘‘Well done, my boy. I see there is no need for me to go to the town 
any more, as you are such a good salesman.” 
Harry was delighted to hear this, and he made up his mind that he 
would try his very best to be worthy of his father’s trust. 
GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our TEACHERS’ READING CiRcLE.—The full time for the reading of Gannett’s 
Book has now expired, and I wish to know what has been done. Probably you 
have found it more than you could do to study the little volume in the way sug- 
gested, viz., with map and Bible. It will not disappoint me to hear that you 
could only manage to study part of the book in that way. Indeed, whether 
you have done little or much, with or without map and Bible, the mere 
acquaintance with such a book as Gannett’s you must already have found a 
great gain; and if you have been so far unable even to read it through, there 
is no reason why you should not go on with it in your own time and way. 

Next to Gannett’s book, undertaken by thirty-two readers in our Union last 
quarter, I know of nothing better than Millson’s ‘ Lessons on the Title-Page 
and Table of Contents of an English Bible.” (S. S. A., 6d.). I therefore 
propose this as the book we should read during next quarter. The Rev. 
Frank Millson, of Halifax, has a wonderful art of putting things; and this 
small book of his, while reliable in its scholarship, is simple and bright in style 
as can be. Those who have attempted Gannett’s book will find this wee 
volume ‘child’s play;”’ but I earnestly urge every Teacher, who, without 
going into details, wishes to get, once for all, one good grasp of the Bible as a 
whole, to read Millson’s book. No instructions as to reading need to be given. 
The author’s preface is quite enough. There are eighteen chapters in the 
book, each chapter averaging about two and a half or three pages, so that some 
six pages a week will enable anyone to read the book during next quarter. It 
would be a capital thing to teach the “ lessons,” without book, each Sunday, 
after reading them. 

Readers and friends may be glad to hear that a good number of Teachers 
in Liverpool, Halifax, and elsewhere have adopted our idea, and are reading 
the books our Circle appoints.—]. J]. WriGur. 

Our Unirarian FarrH.—Lhose who remember the series of papers on 
Unitarian Doctrine contributed by Rev. J. T. Marriott, will be pleased with the 
nicely printed and neatly bound shilling volume recently issued by the 
Sunday School Association, and which contains the substance of what 
appeared in these pages, along with much new matter. Teachers and elder 
scholars should procure this beok ; it will well repay their careful study. 

Tue Essex Hart YEAR Boox.—We offer a hearty welcome to this new 
Annual, which contains much useful information respecting our churches, 
schools, and societies. Among the special articles, we would call attention toa 
brief but able summary of Unitarianism, by Rev. Frank Walters, whose name 
is familiar to our readers. Mr. Hare will be glad to supply teachers and others 
with copies ; the price is only 6d. 

REQUISITES FOR 1890.—We are desired to call the attention of our readers 
to the Motto Cards and Class Registers for the New Year. May we also ask 
our friends to try and make the Suaday School Helper more widely known! It 
has now entered its sixth year; it has succeeded beyond the expectations of its 
promoters; but there must still be many people who would be benefited by 
having this monthly messenger of the Liberal Faith brought under their 
notice, ; 


